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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. to find a better country to the westward or north- 
ward. No water was to be had except by digging, 
and that was generally brackish, sometimes salt. 
iehentaian ta dines eenien to The country was treeless and desolate, of lime- 
stone and sand, the great oolite cliffs, which wall 
JOHN RICHARDSON, the ocean for so many hundred miles, just begin- 

: ning to rise towards the surface. 

The expedition had hitherto consisted of eight 
PRILADELPRIA. individuals, including two natives. Moreover, a 
small ship had been at his command, and had 
ee once proce with Adelaide. 
: 7 It had been Eyre’s plan to take part of his part 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents.| overland, and hen this vessel A coupeueulih 
SS = lhim; but the answer from Adelaide was inexor- 

Ag ; For “The Friend.” able, the vessel must not leave the limits of the 
ery South Australia colony—wust not. that is to say, go further west 

The Australian continent lying between 10°|than long. 130° E.; no further, indeed, than Eyre 
8¥ and 39° 11’ S., and lon. 113° 5’ and 153° 16’|had been himself. This was a great disappoint- 
E., is about 2400 miles in length from EK. to W.,|ment and perplexity, but Eyre soon decided to 
and from 1700 to 1900 miles in breadth, contain-|dismiss the whole of the expedition except one 
ing an area of probably 3,000,000 square miles.|man, and with three natives undertake the jour- 
The country is however incapable of supporting |ney to King George’s Sound on the western coast. 
such a large population as might be inferred from |The one he selected for his companion was John 
its vast extent ; for with the exception of a margin | Baxter, a firm and reliable man. After coming 
of fertile land, along a considerable part of the|to this determination, the little party remained at 
coast, the interior is believed to be, in great part,|Fowler’s Bay for several weeks, in order that the 
hopelessly sterile. Some of the habitable portions|horses should be got into as good condition as 
of the country are reported to be exceedingly fer-| possible. At length they set out on the 25th of 
tile, but a much larger part of that which has|Second month, 1841, taking with them nine 
been settled is found to be only suited to pastur-| horses and six sheep. Along the shore, Eyre had 
age. The Australians were slow to believe that|on a previous expedition, buried flour enough to 
%0 great a portion of their island-continent was|last the party, at the rate of six pounds a week 
really a desert ; and did not admit the fact until|for nine weeks. On the 26th he reached a point 
several explorations, conducted by men of heroic | westward as far as any of his previous explorations 
determination, had fully demonstrated it. had extended. From this stage he was 128 miles 

A late number of Littell’s Living Age contains| without water, toiling over the summit of those 
anarrative of a journey of exploration along the|great unbroken cliffs which form the southern 
wouthern coast, in the year 1841. The account| buttress of Australia. These cliffs are described 
thows at once the fearfully desolate nature of the|as making two great stretches; first froin the 
region passed over, and the hardihood and endu-|131st to the 129th parallel, and then again from 
Trance of the explorer. Eyre, who made this re-|the east of the 126th parallel to the east of the 
markable Journey, is said to have known more/124th, a distance of 120 miles more. The range 
tbout the aboriginal tribes, than any man before|is from 300 to 600 feet high, and unbroken al- 
orsince. He was appointed Black Protector for| most by a single ravine leading to the sea; and 
the Lower Murray, and did his work faithfully,) wherever such ravines do occur, they are only 
being both kind, generous and just. Nothwith-| waterless, sandy valleys. For a distance of 1100 
ttanding the vices of the natives, of which he was| miles, no single rill of water trickles over the 
fully aware, he stood steadfastly in the breach | cliffs into the sailless, deserted sea. 
between them and the squatters, ata time when| Lyre, anticipating that his first spell towards 
to do so was social ostracism. He pleaded ear-| water would be a long one, started first with two 
ca for the wretched natives, and endeavoured, | horses, one of the natives and the sheep, leaving 

ough in vain, to arrest the war of extermination| Baxter and the two other black men to follow 
carried on by the colonists against them in the|with the rest of the horses. The one who went 
districts. Before undertaking to explore|with Eyre insisted on riding the saddle horse, 

he part of the South Australian coast called the|and obliged him to walk and lead the pack horse. 
— Bight, Eyre had attempted to peve-|In this way they went on for four days, with just 

te the country by proceeding from Adelaidejenough water to keep them alive, but none what- 
owe. At the distance of four hundred|ever for the horses or sheep. On the fourth day 
tin » he found a flat depressed region, with alrain threatened, but none fell; the sheep could 
ian of water around him five hundred miles in| go no further; so they made a yard of boughs and 

x. which barred further progress. In 1860,|left them for Baxter to pick up, and hurried on 

. inley crossed the same tract, finding nothing] to find water, and if possible save the lives of the 

a desert fifty miles broad, without water visi-| whole party which, even at thie early stage, ap- 

on either hand. He soon came into a well| peared to be in danger of perishing from thirst.|the very regions which, in the eyes of the Euro- 
wos d region, and crossed the continent from’ At the 120th weary mile the cliff broke for the| pean, are most barren and worthless, are to the 
to north. Returning to the sea coast, Eyre) first time, and there was a ravine to the sea. The| native the most valuable and productive. Such 
pent several months in desperate fruitless efforts| natives had told them of water hereabouts, to be|are dense bushes or sandy tracts of country, 






















































got by digging, but their ideas of distance were 
not very exact. Eyre passed this ravine in the 
dark, and at day-break found himself so far be- 
yond it, that he concluded to proveed, observing 
that the cliff a few miles ahead receded from the 
sea, giving a faint promise of some drain of under- 
ground water, and at the 135th mile he came 
upon sand-hills, with a few holes which the na- 
tives had dug for water. They scraped away five 
feet of sand that night, and watered the horses, 
now five days without drink, and unable to feed 
on such miserable grass as there was, from excee- 
sive drought. The two men had nothing with 
which to dig the holes or wells but shells left by 
the natives, who sometimes rambled down here to 
get fish, sea anemones, &c. Eyre now returned 
with water slung in kegs, to fetch up Baxter and 
the two natives, who were toiling along that dry, 
weary track which he had previously passed over. 
He had just got back to the dry ravine first men- 
tioned, when he saw Baxter and party winding 
down the opposite side towards him. They bad 
got along about as well as those who preceded 
them. The sheep, which Eyre had left behind 
for Baxter to pick up and bring on, had now been 
six days without water, and the horses five. Bax- 
ter had left part of the luggage and of the pack 
horses behind some miles. They sent back for 
these, and then prepared for another start. 

When they had advanced seventy miles from 
the last water, their way was impeded by dense 
scrub. Here they began, in despair of getting 
through otherwise, to throw away their luggage. 
They then took to the shore, but soon found 
themselves turned out of their way, and their 
weary journey lengthened by a new obstacle. Vast 
lines of dry seaweed, too high for them to sur- 
mount, resembling stacked hay more than any 
thing else, turned them right and left across the 
vast beach, until the tide rose and drove them 
against the impenetrable scrub, where the two 
younger blacks employed themselves in getting 
water from,the roots of the scrub trees. These 
lads, though unskilful, managed to get a few 
pints of the precious liquid in this way. 

Eyre, speaking of the habits of the aborigines, 
says ‘Natives who, from infaney, have been ac- 
customed to travel through arid regions, can re- 
main any length of time out in a country where 
there are no indications of water. The cireum- 
stance of natives being seen, in travelling through 
an unknown district, is therefore no proof of the 
existence of water in their vicinity. I have my- 
self vbserved, that no part of the country is so 
utterly worthless as not to have attractions suffi- 
cient occasionally to tempt the wandering savage 
into its recesses. In the arid, barren, naked 
plains of the north, with not a shrub to shelter 
him from the heat, not a stick to burn for his 
fire (except what be carried with him) the native 
is found; and where, as far as I could ascertain, 
the whole country around appeared equally devoid 
of either animal or vegetable life. In other cases, 
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covered with shrubs—for here the wallabic, the 


In the course of the following winter, Johh 


it is to be remembered that most of the original 


opossum, the kangaroo rat, the bandicoot, the)Churchman’s religious engagements again called| letters and papers respecting the donations, &., 
leipoa, snakes, lizards, iguanas, and many other|him into Maryland, and he visited the widow and|are lost; those we now have were chiefly found 


animals, reptiles, birds, &c., abound; whilst the 


kangaroo, the emeu, and the native dog are found | 


- upon their borders, or in the vicinity of those 
small grassy plains which are occasionally met 
with amidst the closest brushes.” 

The horses, now on which so much depended, 
began to fail. After being without drink for five 
days, one of them fell unable to proceed, and the 
others, whevever there was a halt, with dull eyes 
and drovping ears fullowed Eyre and Baxter about 
like dogs, wutely begging for that water which 
they were unable to suppiy. The tide once more 
drove them against the impenetrable scrub on the 
shore. During this halt it became evident that 
the horses must be hurried on to water. They 
buried all their loads in the sand, and pushed on 
with the bare-backed horses ; but they had already 
tried them too fur—two more dropped behind, 
and they were overtaken by night. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
John Browning. 

Tn John Churchman’s journal there are some 
notices of this Friend who appears to have lived 
on the eastern shore of Maryland. When ona 
religious visit in that country, in 1741, John 
Churchman says: ‘“ From thence we passed over 
the head of Chester by the bridge, John Brown- 
ing, a Friend from Sassafras, going with us as a 
guide, who some time before had been convinced 
of the blessed truth, by the inward operation of 
the Holy Spirit, without any instrumental means. 
He had been a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and for his sobriety was chosen a vestryman ; 
but after a time felt a scruple in his mind about 
taking off his hat, when he entered the church- 
yard, so-called, fearing it was a superstitious ado- 
ration of the ground, from its supposed holiness ; 
but would take it off when he entered the worship 
house, and walk uncovered to his pew. But 
after a time he could not uncover his head, until 
what they call divine service began; which, as 
he kept attentive to the scruple in his mind, be- 


came very lifeless to him, who was inwardly seek-| having entered into that kingdom prepared for 


ing for substance and life.- He therefore with- 


drew from it, and after some time went to one of 


our meetings, rather out of curiosity than expect- 
ing any good, but felt himself aroused, and had 
a taste of that peace which the world cannot give, 


and.from that time became a constant attender of 


our meetings.” On another occasion the follow- 


children of John Browning, whose decease had 
occurred about a month previously. The widow 
gave J. C. the following account of the close of 
his life. ‘ My husband was not long sick, but 
said he believed he should not recover, and 
charged me to endeavour that his children should 
be brought up in the way of truth which Friends 
profess; and if they inclined to have trades, to 
put them apprentice to real Friends, not barely 
nominal ones, which she said she was willing to 
do, though she had not yet joined Friends. He 
desired she would not trust her own judgment, 
and named some Friends with whom she should 
advise in choosing masters ; then said, when I am 
dead, bury me by my father and mother, in the 
grave-yard belonging to our family, and thou 
knowest that I put a large grave-stone at my 
father’s grave, and there is one ready for my 
mother’s grave, which I did not put there, be- 
cause I began to think they were more for gran- 
deur than service. I sent for them to England, 
uot at the request of my father, they were mine, 
and now I have a full testimony against such 
formal tokens of respect; therefore when I am 
buried, before the company leave the grave, in- 
form them what my will is, and desire their help 
to take the grave-stone from my father’s grave, 
and carry it out of the yard, that it may be brought 
home, and lay one in one hearth and the other in 
the other hearth of this new house, and they will 
be of real service there; which she promised him 
to observe, and told me she had complied there- 
with ; he remained sensible to near the last, and 
departed in a quiet resigned frame of mind.” 
John Churchman expresses his persuasion that 
if those who make profession of the blessed truth 
only endeavoured to live as near to it as this 
honest hearted man did, all desire to provide 
grave stones or similar memorials for their de- 
ceased relatives would soon subside, and adds 
impressively, “The name of the righteous will 
not perish, but be had in everlasting remem- 
brance, because their portion is life for evermore, 


the blessed before the foundation of the world.” 


For “The Friend.” 
George Fox’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 


and the Reason why our city missed having 


the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 
: (Continued from page 138.) 


among the writings of David Lloyd, who wasa 
member of the meeting, and one of the Friends 
appointed to apply to the Proprietary Commis. 
sioners for the patent, &c. No doubt there werg 
other papers communicated to the proprietary and 
his commissioners, as some of these referred to in 
the letters we have cannot now be found ; yet we 
hope when the characters of the persons concerned 
in the transaction of this business, their personal 
acquaintance and intimacy with George Fox, with 
other circumstances are fully considered, it will 
appear now as it did to the Proprietary Commis. 
sioners, that the patentees, as trustees for the 
meeting, have a just and legal claim to the said 
city and liberty lots, and ought to enjoy them 
agreeable to the will of the donor. 

“George Fox being in the station of a father and 
the meeting of children, from this connection, and 
considering that he had no children, his well 
known disposition for promoting and establishing 
our Society, his giving these lots to the meeting 
must be allowed highly reasonable and what might 
be expected, especially when it is remembered 
that even the land as well as the lots appurtenant 
(it is said) were the Proprietor’s free gift to him 
and ov hereditary estate ; and therefore, if he had 
brothers, their descendants cannot justly complaia 
that they are deprived of a paternal inheritance; 
for he had very little if any other estate but what 
he had received or held in right of his wife, 

“But what we think renders it more probable 
that George Fox never intended his lands ig 
Pennsylvania for his relations is, that it appears 
by many letters we have and other circumstances, 
that he even did not give to them any part of the 
1230 acres, but the whole to his wife’s daughters 
and their husbands, as having been under the 
greatest obligations to them, and being of the 
same religious community with himself, which 
his relations were not. Such a preference 
not appear strange when the strong affection he 
so repeatedly has expressed in the many epistles 
he wrote to his brethren with whom he was joined 
in christian fellowship, are well weighed; and 
more especially when it is considered that his iu- 
tention in this donation was not personal, but 
charitable, intended for the benefit of distam 
generations, beyond the continuance that might 
be expected of any particular family. This # 
quite consistent with the benevolence, unwearied 
labors and writings of Geo. Fox, to promote what 


Seoere-seer ses it 


he thought would eonduce to the present and 
eternal happiness of mankind, particularly i 
Pennsylvania, where he observed great nu 

of his friends inclined to settle. 

‘‘ The persons to whom he wrote first and expre® 
sed his mind respecting the donation, were persons 
of note in this city, being members of the Pro 
vincial Council, of whom Arthur Cook, Joba 
Symeock and Samuel, Jennings died before the 
lots were located, and Samuel Carpenter who sur 
vived them was deservedly famous for his many 
virtues; he appears to have been concerned it 
the several applications made to obtain a location 
of the lots in a suitable place, and was the first 
vamed of the trustees to whom the patent was 
last granted. i 

“William Penn was particularly intimate with 
George Fox, as appears by the accounts he 
lished of his life and writings, and as he knew he 
had relations in England, if he had not been wel 
acquainted with his mind respecting these log 
he would not have consented to grant them tothe 
use of the meeting, to which it does not @ r 
“Tn considering the foregoing state of the case,|he ever made any objections, though he did # \ 


ing remarks are made: “ In this journey, travel- 


The heirs in making out their title, proved that 
ling in Talbot county, an elderly man asked us|John Fox, the eldest brother of George Fox, de- 
if we saw some posts to which he pointed, and|ceased Jan. 16th, 1718, aged nearly 90 years, 


added, the first meeting George Fox had on this|that he had two sons, John and George. The 
side of Chesapeake bay, was held in a tobacco|former died without issue, but George, who was 
house there, which was then new, and those posts|born February 6th, 1662, had a son Joseph, born 
were part of it. John Browning rode to them,| March 3d, 1685. Joseph had five children, Re- 
and sat on his horse very quiet; and returning to|becea, born April 11th, 1709, who married a 
us again with more speed than he went, I asked| William Dalby, a labourer, of Leicester; Mary, 
him what he saw amongst those old posts; he|born Sept. 30th, 1713, who married Tyrringham 
answered, ‘I would not have missed what I saw| Palmer; George, born Nov. 23d, 1716; Joseph, 
for five pounds, for I saw the root and ground of|born Nov. 7th, 1722, who died at sea, and Eliza- 
idolatry. Before I went I thought perhaps I|beth, born May 27th, 1726. John Fox, the son 
might have-felt somg secret virtue in the place|of George Fox, and Tyrringham Palmer, Jr., the 
where George Fox had stood and preached, whom|son of Mary Palmer, having obtained full powers 
I believe to have been a good man; but whilst I|/of the other heirs, entered the suit against Ben- 
stood there I was secretly informed, that if George|jamin Franklin, occupying the lot on Market 
Fox was a good man, he was in heaven and not|street. 

there, and virtue is not to be communicated by} Friends employed John Dickinson as their at- 
dead things, whether posts, earth, or curious pic-|torney, and after an investigation of the case pre- 
tares, but by the power of God, who is the foun-|pared a@ full statement, and some considerations 
tain of living virtue.’ A lesson which if rightly|which they were willing to proceed to trial on. 
learned, would wean from the worship of images|The considerations follow : 

and adoration of relics.’’ 
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- Fox, who, if they had any right, could only claim 





the locating them in the place desired by the 
trustees of the meeting. 

«Thomas Lower, from whose letters to David 
Lloyd we derive our chief knowledge of the foun- 
dation of this grant, was son-in-law and an jnti- 
wate friend and companion of Geo. Fox; he was 
a physician of reputation, and well known to 
lawrence Growden of this province: his brother 
(as appears by Geo. Fox’s journal) was physician 
to King Charles the Second. 

“Jf Joho Fox was the brother of George Fox, 
and it be true that he lived twenty-eight years 
sfter his brother’s death, if he had not been well 
satisfied that he had no right in the premises, it 
is reasonable to conclude, as the proprietor was in 
England when Geo. Fox died and for ten years 
after, he would have applied to the proprietor, as 
they lived not far asunder, for a confirmation of 
his right. That he made no such application may 
be fairly concluded from the proprietor’s answer 
to the committee of the meeting, which is, ‘ that 
he was willing to settle the lots as desired, and 
even to grant more than they asked, though he 
would not do it on the spot they desired, because 
it was contrary to the model of the city.’ Does 
not this silence strongly imply his consciousness 
that he was not heir at law, or that the land was 
given away. 

“The warrant, survey and patent were all of 
them recorded above sixty years since, in the 
public records of the province, and it does not 
appear that any pretence of claim was ever made 
by any person till above seventy years after the 
decease of George Fox, when every person ac- 
quainted with the transaction was dead, and the 
original papers scattered and lost. 

“ Divers of the ancient records show that the 
tity lots were held as a chattel and transferred 
without formal deeds, patents having issued and 
grants been made on letters only being produced 
to show the mind of the first owner. 

“The terms that they were granted on were, 
that they should be improved, and where improve- 
went was not made the first allotment was set 
aside and grants made to such as would improve, 
© that any advantage arising from the location 
obtained by the trustees of the meeting, cannot 
inequity be claimed by the heirs at law of Geo. 


the value of such unlocated city and liberty lots 
ss would now be allowed appurtenant to the ori- 
inal purchase of 1250 acres of land. George 
ox having by purchase or gift of the proprietary, 
William Penn, obtained a right to 1250 acres of 
lund in Pennsylvania, was thereby entitled to the 
tity lots appurtenant thereto according to the 
concessions entered into by the said William Penn, 
and the first purchasers of land in the said pro- 
Vinee. 
“George Fox being an intimate friend of Wil- 
liam Penn, had the promise of having his city 
lt located next the proprietor’s, in the most 
valuable part of the city, and being desirous of 
promoting the interest of the Society of which he 
"8 a principal member, or rather a father, he 
gave bis said city lots to the Meeting of Friends 
i Philadelphia, to build a meeting-house and a 
tehool-house on, and for a pasture for Friends’ 
at the time of their general meetings, and 
Wrote a letter to Arthur Cook, John Simeock, 
Samuel Jennings, and Samuel Carpenter, in 
— expressed’ his mind respecting his said 


“When the plan and site of the City of Phila- 
phia was fixed, the terms of the original con- 


tessions not appearing suitable thereto, it was|clamation of criminals, and John Pounds about|fall, or in what direction it may operate. 
a instead of laying out to each purchaser|the necessity for Ragged Schools, and yet have|the sight of patient, uncomplaining SnaPeIny OR 
& 
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the city, it would be more convenient to allot two 
lots on the Front and High streets of the city, 
and sixteen acres in the land contiguous to the 
city, to which purpose a tract was appropriated, 
and called the Liberty Lands. 

‘“‘ This alteration of the first plan prevented the 
Friends to whom Geo. Fox had wrote, from having 
the city lots laid out in the manner he expected ; 
and as his donation was intended more for the 
convenient accommodation of the Society, than 
with a prospect of profit, they did not accept it 
in any other manner. Thus the location was de- 
layed till sometime after his decease, when it ap 
pearing to some Friends here that Geo. Fox had 
not only by his letter above mentioned, but by a 
writing he left behind him expressing his mind 
and will respecting the small matters he was pos- 
sessed of, had repeated his gift of the city lot, 
which.he supposed was sixteen acres, to Friends 
here. 
made to the proprietor, after his coming here in 
the year 1700, fora warrant to locate the lots, &c.; 


and it appears that he was so fully convinced of|attire, not particularly interesting. 


their right, that though he could not be persuaded 
to grant the lots in such a situation as they desired, 








work without any other idea in their minds than 
that of deing, not talking. And how the example 
of even the poorest man may tell upon society, 
hear what Dr. Guthrie, the apostle of the Rag- 
ged School movement, says of the influence which 
the example of John Pounds, the humble Ports- 
mouth cobbler, exercised upon his owa working 
career :— 

‘The interest I have been led to take in this 
cause is an example of how, in Providence, a 
man’s destivy,—his course of life, like that of a 
river,—may be determined and affected by very 
trivial circumstances. It is rather curious,—at 
least it is interesting to me to remember,—that it 
was by a picture I was first led to take an interest 
iu ragged schools,—by a picture in an old, ob- 
scure, decaying burgh that stands on the shores 
of the Frith of Forth, the birthplace of Thomas 
Chalmers. I went to see this place many years 


In consequence thereof, application was|ago, and, going into an inn for refreshment, I 


found the room covered with pictures of shep- 
herdesses with their crooks, and sailors in holiday 
But above 
the chimney-piece there was a large print, more 
respectable than its neighbours, which represented 


alleging that it would overthrow the model ofja cobbler’s room. The cobbler was there himself, 


the city as then planned; yet he consented that 
his commissioners should settle, as desired, a 
larger quantity in the city liberties, in any part 
the very nearest to the town, though to the quan- 
tity of twenty-five acres, and wrote both to them 
and his secretary to that purpose. 

* Notwithstanding which the grant was not ob- 
tained and fully perfected till above two years 
after the date of the proprietary’s letter, when a 
patent was issued by the commissioners to Samuel 
Carpenter, Anthony Morris and Richard Hill, for 
a Front street lot, between Vine and Sassafras 
streets, a High street lot, between Third and 
Fourth streets, and a lot in the city liberties con- 
taining twenty acres, adjoining to the land on 
which Fair-hill meeting-house stands. Of all 
which they and others under them as trustees of 
the meeting, have ever since remained in peace- 
able possession till the action now brought against 
them.” 

The parties appeared before the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, at what was called the April 
term, 1765. A jury of forty-eight men were 
empanelled, and the plaintiff and the defendants 
had each stricken twelve persons from the list. 
Just at the last moment, when all seemed ready 
for trial, the attorney for Fox’s heirs agreed to 
submit the whole matter to referees. 

(To be continued.) 





spectacles on nose, an old shoe between his knees, 
—the massive forehead and firm mouth indicating 
great determination of character, and, beneath his 
bushy eyebrows, benevolence gleamed out on a 
number of poor ragged boys and girls who stood 
at their lessons round the busy cobbler. My 
curiosity was awakened ; and in the inscription I 
read how this man, John Pounds, a cobbler in 
Portsmouth, taking pity on the multitude of poor 
ragged children left by ministers and magistrates, 
and ladies and gentlemen, to go to ruin in the 
streets,—how, like a good shepherd, he gathered 
in these wretched outcasts,—how he had trained 
them to God and to the world,—and how, while 
earning his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, 
he had rescued from misery and saved to society 
not less than five hundred of these children. [ 
felt ashamed of myself. I felt reproved for the 
little I had done. My feelings were touched. I 
was astonished at this man’s achievements; and 
I well remember, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, saying to my companion (and I have seen 
in my cooler and calmer moments no reason for 
unsaying the saying,)— That man is an honor 
to humanity, and deserves the tallest monument 
ever raised within the shores of Britain.’ I took 
up that man’s history, and I found it animated 
by the spirit of Him who had ‘compassion on the 
wultitude.’ John Pounds was a clever man be- 
sides; and, like Paul, if he could not win a poor 


Concerning Prayer.—Prayer is the breath of|boy any other way, he won him by art. He would 


the living child to the Father of life, in that|be asiDg & 
it, which giveth it the|and compelling him to come to school, not by the 
and suitable cries propor- power of a policeman, but by the power of a hot 


Spirit which quickened 
right sense of its wants, 


seen chasing a ragged boy along the quays, 


tionable to its state in the proper season thereof.|potato. He knew the love an Irishman had for 
So that, mark, prayer is wholly out of the will of|@ potato; and John Pounds might be seen run- 
the creature, wholly out of the time of the creature, |ning holding under the boy’s nose a potato, like 


wholly out of the power of the creature, in the|#n Irishman, very hot, and with a coat as ragged _ 


Spirit of the Father, who is the fountain of life, 
and giveth forth breathings of life to his child at 
his pleasure. 





Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 140 ) 


as himself. When the day comes when honor 
will be done to whom honor is due, I can fancy 
the crowd of those whose fame poets have sung, 
and to whose memory monuments have been’ 
raised, dividing like the wave, and, passing the 
great, and the noble, and the mighty of the land, 


True-hearted persons, even in the humblest|this poor, obscure old man stepping forward and 


station in life, who are energetic doers, may thus|receiving the especial notice of 


im who said, 


give an impulse to good works out of all propor- |‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these, 
tion, apparently, to their actual station in society.|ye did it also to Me.’” 


Thomas Wright might have talked about the re- 


We never can tell where a good example may 
Even 


acres the quantity of land first proposed in! done nothing ; instead of which they simply set to! the part of weak and humble persons,—wor 


on and trying to do their best in the position of 
life in which Providence has placed them,—may 
be of service to many a worker with higher ends. 
We have heard of a young surgeon in a country 
place engaged in the up-bill work of establishing 
a practice, who began to feel as if he must sink 
under it in despair. But once, when visiting a 
patient, he took occasion to remark how often he 
had seen certain lights in an opposite window, 
very late at night. He was told that the room 
with the lights was occupied by two girls, dress- 
makers, who had been reduced to great distress 
by their father’s misconduct ; “and now,” said 
the informant, “ they are working day and night 
to make their way against misfortune as well as 
they can.’ The young surgeon took the words 
home with him, and when he felt disposed to com- 
plain of the world, the thought of these hard- 
working girls invigorated and cheered him ; and | 
by giving him new courage, just as he was sink- 
ing, their example, he used afterwards to say, 
proved invaluable to him. ' 

The education of character is very much a ques- 
tion of models; we mould ourselves so uncon- 
sciously after the characters, manners, habits, and 
opinions of those who are about us. Good rules 
may do much, but good models far more ; for in 
the latter we have instruction in action,—wisdom 
at work. Good admonition and bad example only 
build with one hand to pull down with the other. 
Hence the vast importance of exercising great 
care iu the selecticn of companions, especially in 
youth. There is a magnetic affinity in young 
persons which insensibly tends to assimilate them 
to each other’s likeness. Mr. Edgeworth was so 
strongly convinced that from sympathy they in- 
voluntarily imitated or caught the tone of the 
company they frequented, that he held it to be of 
the most essential importance that they should be 
taught to select the very best models. ‘ No com- 
pany, or good company,” was his motto. Lord 
Collingwood, writing to a young friend, said, 
‘“‘ Hold it as a maxim that you had better be alone 
than in mean company. Let your companions be 
such as yourself, or superior; for the worth of a 
man will always be ruled by that of his company.” 
As Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at 
a bad picture if he could help it, believing that 
whenever he did so his pencil caught a taint from 
it, 80, whoever chooses to gaze often upon a de- 
based specimen of humanity and to frequent his 
society, cannot help gradaal!y assimilating him- 
self to that sort of model. 

It is therefore advisable for young men to seek 
the fellowship of the good, and always to aim at 
a higher standard than themselves. 

The chief use of biography contists in the noble 
models of character in which it abounds. Our 
great forefathers still live among us in the records 
of their lives, as well as in the acts they have 
done, and which live also; still sit by us at table, 
und hold us by the hand; furnishing examples 
for our benefit, which we may still study, admire, 

- and imitate. Indeed, whoever has left behind 
him the record of a noble life, has bequeathed to 
posterity an enduring source of good, for it lives 
as a model for others to form themselves by in all 
time to come; still breathing fresh life into us, 
helping us to reproduce his life anew, and to illus- 
trate his character in other forms. Hence a book 
containing the life of a true man is full of precious 
seed; to use Milton’s words, ‘it is the precious 
lifeblood of a master-spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

Sometimes a book containing a noble exemplar 
of life, taken up at random, merely with the ob- 


THE FRIEND. 


fore been suspected. Alfieri was first drawn with 
passion to literature by reading ‘“ Plutarch’s 
Lives.” Loyola, when a soldier serving at the 
siege of Pampeluna, and laid up by a dangerous 
wound in his Jeg, asked for a book to divert his 
thoughts ; the “ Lives of the Saints” was brought 
to him, and its perusal so inflamed his mind, that 
he determined thenceforth to devote himself to 
the founding of a religious order. Luther, in like 
manner, was inspired to undertake the great 
labours of his life by a perusal of the “ Life and 
Writings of John Huss.” Dr. Wolff was stimu- 
lated to enter upon his missionary career by read- 
ing the “ Life of Francis Xavier;” and the book 
fired his youthful bosom with a passion the most 
sincere and ardent to devote himself to the enter- 
prise of his life. William Carey, also, got the 
first idea of entering upon his sublime labours as 
a missionary, from a perusal of the Voyages of 
Captain Cook. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FISHER’S COTTAGE, 


We sat by the fisher’s cottage, 
And looked at the stormy tide ; 

The evening mist came rising, 
And floating far and wide. 


One by one in the light-house 
The lamps shown out on high; 
And far in the dim borizon 
A ship went sailing by. 


We spoke of storm and shipwreck— 
Of sailors, and how they live ; 

Of journeys ’twixt sky and water, 
And the sorrows and joys they give. 


We spoke of distant countries, 
Of regions strange and fair ; 

And of the wondrous beings 
And curious customs there : 


Of perfumed lamps on the Ganges, 

Which are launched in the twilight hour ; 
And the dark and silent Brahmans, 

Who worship the lotus flower. 


Of the wretched dwarfs of Lapland— 
Broad-headed, wide-mouthed and small— 

Who crouch round their oil-fires, cooking, 
And chatter and scream and bawl. 


And the maidens earnestly listened, 
Till at last we spoke no more; 

The ship like a shadow had vanished, 
And darkness fell deep on the shore. 


—_———oo"—"———" 


COMMUNION WITH NATURE. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetiags where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, nor disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and in after years, 
When these wild ectasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh then 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations ! 

Wordsworth. 


The Affections.—You may make your affcc- 


them will value them—if too dear, all will despair 


of securing them. Affections are so many moral 
objects, to be accorded to justice, not to favor, 
and never to be withheld when due, nor bestowed 
when undeserved. 
For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 
of John Barclay. 


“Ninth mo. 5th, 1819. (First-day.)—What a 
mixed race we are, even the highest and best, 
what a dwarfish set; it is most true, indeed, that 
we have not attained to the statue, strength, or 
standing of our fathers.. Yet oh! how bright in 
the horizon was the opening, the breaking forth 
of the morning of the day of the Lord’s everlast. 
ing power! Verily his hand is not shortened, the 
glory of his excellency and of his strength will 
yet be manifested more and more; he will beautify 
his holy church and peculiar people, and brighten 
up his jewels, and they shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever. And many nations shall flow 
together and become one fold on his holy mount; 
and he, the Shepherd, shall feed and lead them; 
and they shall lie down in his green pastures, and 
drink of the pure river of his satisfying pleasures; 
and as they abide where He would have them, 
nothing shall harm, nor any iniquity prevail 
against them ; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of his holy hand.” 

What encouragement is there held out to the 
faithful, in the foregoing, to hold on their way, 
for he will in his own due and appointed time, 
arise for their help and deliverance. Let us cease, 
then, from man whose breath is in his nostrils, 
but let us trust in the Lord Jehovah for in him 
is everlasting strength. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Zine Works at Bethlehem, Pa 
It is here that the ores from the Saucon valley 


are reduced, and the metal put in a marketable , 


shape ; it is prepared in three forms : first in bam 
(called spelter,) second in sheets, and third, as au 


- oxide for paint. 


The ore is first screened and the fine taken to 
the building used for making oxide; the coarse, 
to the crushing mill where it is calcined to drive 
off the carbonic acid and water, and to oxidise 
and remove the sulphur, and to make it more 
porous and brittle ; it is then mixed with its bulk 
of fine coal, and passed between rollers until it is 
reduced to about the size of coarse sand; these 
rollers are on the second floor of the building, and 
as the ore passes through them it falls upon 
wire screen; this is a cylinder several feet in 
diameter, with one end closed and the other oped; 
the side which is made of wire, not being much 
over a foot in length, and having strips of wood 
nailed across it parallel to its axis: it revolves 
when the rollers are in motion, and while the fine 
material passes through, the coarse is carried up 
by the strips and falls into the hopper above, to 
be crushed over again. From here the mixture 
is taken to the furnace rooms, dampened and put 
in the retorts. These are cylinders, made of fire 
clay, eight inches in diameter and four feet long, 
with the back end closed ; they are placed, in rows, 
in a kiln, the back and front ends being sup 
by the walls, while the middle is left bare that 
the heat may have free access ; the interior of the 
retort is reached through the front wall, which is 
left open for that purpose. The furnaces sé 
composed of four kilns, and are built double, 9 
that the backs of the retorts on one side are against 
those on the opposite, which is economical of 


ject of reading it asa pastime, has been known |tions too cheap, or too dear, in dealing with your| space and fuel; they are from fifteen to eighteen 
children or your friends. If too cheap, none of| feet in length, and have from seven to eight rows 


to call forth energies whose existence has not be- 
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of retorts one above the other. The fires are at|spirits. “O,” said the young marquis with calm-| In speaking of this early period of his life, 
each end, and are supplied with air by blowing|ness, “I am not frightened ; I am puzzled to| Isaac Penington says of himself: “ I was observed 
fans. The bottom row of retorts are never charged,/make out how a man with such a quantity of |by all sorts to be one of a retired spirit and con- 
as they are apt to crack, their use being to diffuse) brains ever came to be here.” versation, not meddling with affairs, covenants or 
the heat more equally over the kiln. After the bibtnaaets ‘ , \eagagements; nor taking any advantage of pre- 
charge is introduced into the retort, a truncated ____ For “The Friend.” |ferment, gain, or honour, in those times when 
cone of clay is luted on the end, and over the end Thoughts for the Times—No 6. thrust upon me; but mourned with those that 
of this another of metal from which the gases, ISAAC PENINGTON. suffered in those times ; not expecting much hap- 
produced by the decomposition going on within, Isaac Penington was the son of an eminent | piness from outward changes; nor satisfied with 
escape. Three charges are decomposed in the|citizen of London, who had been alderman and |a0y of the changes that then were. I would I 
jower and two in the upper rows of retorts in| mayor of the city, and who had made himself so|could yet see the change which I have longed all 
twenty-four hours. Every two hours the outer|conspicuous by the part he took in the rebellion, |along to see, which was not the outward form of 
cone is removed, and the metal, which has accu-| that after the restoration he ended his days in the |government, but from unrighteousness to right- 
mulated in the inner, is ladled out and run into|tower. The son was born in the year 1616. He|eousness. This is the plain truth of my heart in 
possessed great natural abilities which were care. |these things, and I could wish from my heart 
fully improved by a liberal education, and set off 'that the Lord God of Heaven and earth had taught 
by a winning sweetness and gentleness of temper. |thee to fear and love God and the king as He 
He showed no desire to engage in the political |hath done me in truth and righteousness.” 
contests which engrossed his father’s time, but| Isaac Penington had married about his 38th 
sought to lead a quiet and retired life. ‘“ Very|year, a woman of his own grave and religious 
early in life did the Lord visit him,” says William character, and they retired to his country seat of 
Penn, “ with more than “ordinary manifestations |Chalfoot, in Buckinghamshire, apart from the 
of his love; and it had such an effect upon him world of politics and fashion which had surround- 
that it kept him both from the evils and vain ed them. One day as they were walking together 
worships of the world; he became the wonder of in a park, a man who had lately attached himself 
his kindred and familiars, for his awful life and|to the people called Quakers, rode by; and re- 
serious frequent retirements, declining all com-|marking their gay apparel, reproved them aloud 
pany that might interrupt his meditations. By/for their pride. Mary Penington replied with 
thus giving himself over to a life of mourning | disdain, “ You are a public preacher, indeed, thus 
and pilgrimage, he was as unpleasant to the world|to preach on the highway.” The stranger said 
as they were to him. Nor did this sorrow flow|that he felt a love for Isaac Penington, for he saw 
from a sense of former vice, for he was virtuous|grace in his very countenance. He therefore 
from his childhood; but with holy Habakkuk,|drew up close to the pales and spoke to them of 
from the dread he had of the majesty of God|the light and grace of God which had appeared to 
and his desire to find a resting place ia the greatjall men. Isaac Penington engaged him in dis- 
day of trouble. Nothing in these exercises gave|course, but as he perceived Penington to be 
him ease or comfort, but the smiles of God’s|superior to him in argument he declined the de- 
countenance upon his soul, and that he thirsted|bate. This was the first acquaintance of Pening- 
after with a continual solicitation; first, ‘ How|ton with any of that people. 
shall I appear,’ and then ‘Oh that I may appear) The following is his own account of his religious 
before God !’ experience. ‘I have been a man of sorrow and 
‘“‘ His inward exercises and enjoyments being |affliction from my childhood, feeling the want of 
of a very peculiar nature, made him take little|the Lord and mourning after him ; separated b 
comfort in any of the religious societies then; Him from the love, nature and spirit of this world, 
known to him. He was as one alone; for he saw/and turned in spirit towards him, almost ever since 
so much of that uncircumcised and uncrucified|I could remember.” 
flesh, which is as grass, professing the mysteries| ‘ But my soul was not satisfied with what I 
of the heavenly kingdom; * * and that in reli-| met with, nor indeed could be, there being further 
gious duties, the spirit and abilities of man took|quickenings and pressings in my spirit, after a 
up so great a share among them and the spirit of|more full, certain, and satisfactory knowledge : 
the Lord so little. For though they held the/even after the sense, sight and enjoyment of God, 
notions of truth, it was not in the precious experi-|as was testified in the scriptures to have been felt 
mental sense of the holy virtue and life of it ; in-|and enjoyed in the former times ; for I saw plainly 
somuch that he found it his duty to endeavour to|that there was a stop of the streams and a great 
break their false peace and bewilder their lofty | falling short of the power, life and glory, which 
wisdom and profession; rather approving of a|they partook of. We had not so the Spirit, nor 
state of humble doubting, than hypocritical con-|were so in the faith, nor did so walk and live in 
fidence. God as they did. They were come to Mount 
‘* Such views drew reproach upon him from the| Zion and the heavenly Jerusalem, &c., which we 
worldly professors, as a man singular and censori-|had hardly so much as the literal knowledge or 
ous ; yet those who with him waited for the con-|apprehension what they were. So that I saw the 
solation of Israel and the coming of the Son of| whole course of religion among us was for the 
before they get there; thus saving the expense|Man in power and great glory, found him out,)}most part but a talk, to what they felt, enjoyed, 
of separating them afterwards ; they are taken, as| valued and honoured him; and sweet was their| possessed and lived in.” 
they accumulate, through doors in the bottom of|fellowship to him, who boasted in nothing more| ‘ At last, after all my distresses, wanderings 
the chambers, and, together with the impure|than that they had nothing to boast of, while the|and sore travails, I met with some writings of 
oxides found in the other parts of the works, are|Laodicea of their age thought she wanted noth-|this people called Quakers, which I cast a slight 
‘gain placed on the floor of the furnace to take|ing. In that emptiness they waited to be filled| upon and disdained, as falling very short of that 
their journey over again. of Him, who filleth all things at his coming and | wisdom, light, life and power which I had been 
kingdom, that they might be the witnesses of his|longing for, and searching after. I had likewise 
It is said of the Marquis of Townsend that|resurrection and appearance. Some of them died|some pretty distance of time after this, opportu- 
when young and engaged in battle he saw a|before that blessed time came; some saw it and|nity of meeting with some of them; and divers of 
drummer at his side killed by a cannon ball which | were glad, and with good old Simeon, departed in|them were by the Lord moved (I know it to be 
scattered his brains in every direction. His eyes| peace; others lived to see that blessed day both |so since) tu come to me. As [ remember, at the 
Were at once fixed on the ghastly spectacle, which |dawn and break forth upon them, to their admi-|very first, they reached to the life of God in me: 
seemed to engross his thoughts. A superior ob-|ration and comfort; among whom my dear father- | which life answered their voice, and caused a 
serving him, supposed he was intimidated at the|in-law, Isaac Penington, was not the last nor the great loye to spring in me to them ; but still in 
tight, and addressed him in a manner to cheer his! least of note.” a my reasonings with them, and disputes alone (in 


































rs. 

The rationale of the process is very simple ; the 
oxide of zinc, which was the base of the carbonate 
and sulphate in the ore, being heated in contact 
with the coal, gives off its oxygen to it, making 
carbonic oxide, which escapes from the end of 
the outer cone and is burned; and the metalic 
sinc, thus formed, being volatile at the tempera- 
ture at which it was reduced, passes from the re- 
tort and is condensed in the clay cone, leaving 
the silicate and non-volatile substances behind. 

The fires are never allowed to go down until 
the furnace requires repairing ; and when a retort 

ives out it is removed, and another, previously 
eated, introduced in its place. 

Before the metal is ready for market, it is again 
melted and run into moulds bearing the com- 
pany’s mark. A large part of it gocs to the rol- 
ling mill, where it is heated and passed between 
rollers until the sheets attain the proper size, 
when their edges are trimmed, and they are 
weighed and stamped, and rolled up in tight rolls. 

The fine ore that was first removed, after being 
properly calcined and mixed with coal, is reduced 
to a fine powder, and spread over the’hearth of a 
long reverberatory furnace, which is supplied with 
apowerful blast: it is here reduced, and volatalized, 
as in the retorts, but as it ascends, it meets with 
oxygen in the hot air of the furnace which imme- 
diately oxidizes it; and the powder, thus formed, 
is carried along with the air and gases from the 
fire, first in pipes, up a tower to a considerable 
elevation, then down and through long iron cham- 
bers, and then through a pipe placed in the upper 
of a building across the end of these cham- 

rs, like the top of the letter T; in the bottom 
of this pipe are numerous openings to which long 
thick linen sacks are attached ; through the sides 
of these the gas and air escapes, leaving the oxide 
behind: this is shaken to the bottom and filled 
into barrels for sale : it is a beautiful white pow- 
der, and since the present arrangements have been 
completed, is fine enough for use without grinding. 

The object in carrying the products of the fur- 
nace up the tower, and such a distance horizon- 
tally, is twofold ; first to cool them sufficiently 
that they may not burn the sacks, and secondly, 
to allow the coarser and heavier particles to fall 
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my mind) concerning them, I was very far from|Next to the love of God in Christ Jesus to my |heir to the ills of epizootie now afflicting brute-life 


owning them as so knowing the Lord, or so ap- 
pearing in his life and power, as my condition 
needed and as my soul waited for. Yea, the more 
I conversed with them, the more I seemed in my 
understanding and reason to get over them, and 
to trample them under my feet as a poor, weak, 
silly, contemptible generation, who had some 
smattering of Truth in them and some honest de- 
sires towards God: but very far from the clear 
and full understanding of his way and will. And 
this was the effect of almost every discourse with 
them ; they still reached my heart and I felt them 
in the secrets of my soul; which caused the love 
in me always to continue, yea sometimes to in- 
crease towards them ; but daily my understanding 
got. more and more over them, and therein, I daily 
more and more despised them. After a long time 
I was invited to hear one of them (as I had been 
often, they in tender love pitying me, and feeling 
my want of that which they possessed ;) and there 
wag an answer in my heart, and I went with fear 
and trembling, with desires to the most High, 
who was over all and knew all, that I might not 
receive any thing for truth which was not of Him, 
nor withstand any thing which was of Him; but 
might bow before the appearance of the Lord my 
God and none other. And, indeed, when I came, 
I felt the presence and the power of the most 
High among them, and words of truth from the 
Spirit of Truth reaching to my heart and con- 
science, opening my state as in the presence of 
the Lord. Yea, I did not only feel words and 
demonstrations from without ; but I felt the dead 
quickened, the Seed raised; insomuch that my 
heart (in the certainty of light, and clearness of 
true sense) said, This is He, this is He, there is 
no other ; this is He whom I have waited for and 
sought after from my childhood ; who was always 
near me, and had often begotten life in my heart; 
but J knew Him not distinctly, nor how to receive 
Him or dwell with Him. And then in this sense 
(in the melting and breakings of my spirit) was 
I given up to the Lord, to become his, both in 
waiting for the further revealing of his Seed in 
me, and to serve Him in the life and power of his 
Seed.” 

These words were no burst of sudden enthu- 
siasm, but the language of a man of a strong, 
mature, and highly cultivated understanding— 
who had found at last the answer of his life-long 
desires for the true knowledge of God. And the 
twenty years of his pilgrimage which yet remained 
to him, were passed in close communion with the 
people he had once despised—their trusted coun- 
sellor—the sharer in all their sufferings—their 
powerful and unflinching defender. Pure and 
lovely in his family as in the church—a good 
neighbour and a most firm friend ; of all unapt to 
believe ill, never to report it, much less to do it 
to any; a man that ruled his tongue, swift to hear, 
slow to speak; but when he did speak, he was 
serious yet sweet and not uncheerful. 

‘¢ What he was in the church of. God,” said his 
son after his father’s death, “for exemplariness, 
for deep travail, for sound judgment, and heavenly 
ministry, I koow, not a few are very sensible of. 
And have I not seen his cup many times overflow, 
and him so filled that the vessel was scarce able 
to contain? QO! it was delightful to me to be with 
him in his service on Truth’s account! And my 
ery is that I may walk worthy of so dear a parent, 
so unwearied and earnest a traveller for mine and 
other’s eternal well-being, and so faithful and 

. eminent a labourer in God’s vineyard.” ‘ Ah, 
ne!” exclaims his sorrowing widow, ‘he is gone! 
he that none exceeded in kindness, in tenderness, 
in love inexpressible to the relation as a wife. 


soul, was his love precious and delightful to me. 
My bosom one, that was as my guide and coun- 
sellor! my pleasant companion! my tender sym- 
pathizing friend ! as near to the sense of my pain, 
sorrow, grief and trouble, as it was possible !’’ 
For “ The Friend.” 
Aimwell School. 

The institution known by this name, was 
founded in Philadelphia near the close of the last 
century by a few benevolent women, members of 
the Society of Friends, who felt the great loss 
sustained by the children of the poor in the want 
of proper schooling. They believed that ignor- 
ance was one great cause of vice and the calamities 
attendant thereon, and that a guarded education 
would tend greatly to the future usefulness and 
respectability of those who were brought under 
its influence. The school for girls, established at 
the period referred to, has been continued unin- 
terrupted to the present time. The pupils are 
poor girls, none of them members of our religious 
Society, and generally from the humble, but or- 
derly and respectable walks of life. 

During the sixty-six years the school has been 
in existenc2, a very large number of such children 
have partaken of its benefits, and there is good 
reason to believe the education and moral training 
there received have been made a real blessing to 
many of them. Not a few of the present pupils 
are the children of persons who have had their 
own education at our school, and gratefully appre- 
ciating its advantages, much prefer a school under 
the care of Friends, to the large public institu- 
tions to which their daughters must otherwise be 
sent. 

The expenses of the school, which were at first 
small,the members being themselves the teachers, 
were for a time defrayed by the contributions of 
the members, but as the objects of the institution 
became known, aid in the form of donations and 
legacies from interested friends were received, so 
that after a time its endowment was sufficient for 
the very economical support of a school of eighty 
pupils. This continued to be the case until the 
recent greatly enhanced cost of all the necessaries 
of life made an advance in the moderate salaries 
paid the teachers imperatively needful, when it 
was found that the school could not be maintained 
without a material addition to its yearly income. 
Under these circumstances the Association has 
been compelled to appeal to the kindness and 
liberality of their friends, and although aware that 
there are now numerous and special claims on the 
charities of those who are “ willing givers,” they 
trust those of the “ Aimwell School” will meet 
with favourable consideration. The under named 
committee will gratefully receive donations or an- 
nual subscriptions : 

Rebecca Fry, No. 908 North 5th St. 
Elizabeth Allen, No. 526 Pine St. 

Hannah Hutchinson, No. 237 South 7th St. 
Eliz. R. Evans, “322 Union St. 
Rachel Scattergood, “ 413 Spruce St. 
Mary R. Strawbridge, “ 428 Franklin St. 
Rebecca Carter, “329 South 12th St. 


ee 


The Parisian authorities have at length decided 
that the friends of horseflesh may open a butcher’s 
shop for the selling of this sort of meat, on con- 
dition that the butcher shall provide himself with 
shambles devoted solely to the slaughter of horses. 
An eminent and experienced butcher, M. Gautier 
(doubtless an enthusiast in his profession), will 
preside over the destinies of the experiment. 
Apropos of which is the letter of Dr. Blatin, pub- 
lished in the Debats, denying that horseflesh is 


in France, and declaring that on the contrary it 
is so wholesome as to be almost a specific against 
cholera, the soldiers in the Crimea who ate it 
habitually having suffered comparatively little 
from the epidemic. . 


————+s—__—_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
It may be worth while for the readers of “ The 
Friend,” to obtain a glimpse now and then of how 
things are carried on iu other religious Societies 
beside their own ; we therefore send the following 
extract from “ Butler’s Inner Rome”’ for insertion 
in its pages if thought suitable. B. 
A CHAPEL OF DEAD MEN’S BONES. 


Immediately in the rear of the Palazzo Far. 
nese runs the via Gulia. In the days of Leo X. 
it was the most splendid street in Rome. 
of the finest specimens of the older palatial and 
domestic architecture are still to be found there. 
Whoever has failed to ride or walk through it— 
and thousands of visitors never enter it—has miss. 
ed seeing one of the most characteristic and sug- 
gestive portions of the city. As one strolls through 
the quiet street, under the stately old palaces of 
the cardinals, it is not a difficult feat of the 
imagination to re-people it with the quaint gay 
costumes and equipages of the times which the 
art of Rome has made as familiar to the mind as 
those which belong to the present era, and to see 
again the plump, easy, and elegant Leo, or the 
keen-eyed, strong, imperious Julius II., as they 
live in the canvas of Raphael, passing, in all the 
magnificence of that gorgeous period of the Papa- 
cy, through that crowded and brilliant thorough- 
fare. 

The street is still and sleepy now, but dignified 
and impressive. The Church of the “ Confrater- 
nita dei Morti,” immediately in the rear of the 
palace of Francis II., has nothing in its external 
appearance or its interior to distinguish it from a 
hundred other handsome churches. It is not 
mentioned by Murray; and yet it contains some- 
thing more remarkable than almost anything which 
the guide-books have described. I refer to the 
chapel below the church, and the services for the 
relief and repose of souls in purgatory which are 
performed there every year during the Octave or 
first eight days of November. As I saw the 
chapel in connection with the ceremonies per- 
formed there, I shall connect them in my deserip- 
tion. 

Through a covered entrance, at the side of the 
church, we proceeded with an eager group of de- 
votees towards the steps which descend into the 
chapel. Over the door were death’s head effigies, 
and the ubiquitous verse from Maccabees which 
constitutes Rome’s scriptural argument for prayers 
for the dead: “ Duodecim millia drachmas ar- 
genti misit Jerusolymam offeri pro peccatis mor- 
tuorum sacrifictum : 2 Macc. xii. 43.” As we 
went down—down—we heard the rattle of money 
boxes and loud appeals for pity on the poor souls 
in purgatory. On reaching the foot of the stairs 
we found four or five of the brothers, in their 
black sacks, with death-heads and cross-bones, and 
crosses worked in white upon them, vigorously 
rattling their boxes and making their appeals for 
the poor suffering souls in purgatory to each new 
comer. To avoid unpleasant observation, my 
friend and I dropped a few baiocchi in the box. 
It was a strange and ghastly sight that presented 
itself. The chapel was about fifty feet long and 
half as broad. The walls were constructed wholly 
of human bones and skulls. The architecture was 
elaborate and elegant—in a far higher style of art, 
if I may so express myself, than the well-knowa 
cloister of a similar kind in the convent of the 





Some. 
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Cappucini. The pilasters were ornamented with|into the Tiber. In this parlor of the dead, art/out interrupting the continuity of the service. 
jittle curved bones, in the style that prevailed in| has done its best to convert the horrible into the|When a grand mass is offered in the church a 
the day of Hadrian, and were in admirable taste.|elegant. Like the chapel, it is made up wholly |large number of cases can thus be summarily dis- 
The bones and skulls in the walls were arranged|of dead men’s bones—but there is no unclean- posed of. Now, my friend considers this to be 
jn the picturesque architectural forms which)ness. It is recherche and cheerful in its aspect,|unfair as a commercial transaction. He insists 
vailed during the early imperial era of Rome.|and no grim skulls and skeletons are there to in-|that as these people have paid for a whole mass, 
The chandeliers depending from the ceiling, it-| terfere with the general effect. __ |they are entitled to it, and that it is not fair to 
self wrought into ogives of human bones, were} But the most remarkable thing connected with |give them but a joint stock interest of only a tenth 
finely fashioned from the smaller bones of the/this saloon is what we should call in our country |or twentieth part of that the whole of which has 
hands and feet. In each of the four arches there| ‘an exhibit of wax figures,” in a deep recess as|been paid for. But inexhaustible are the re- 
was an entire skeleton, which held in its fleshless| broad as the saloon itself. The contadini and|sources of pious ingenuity sharpened with anx- 
hand some solemn appeal in behalf of the dead, or| the common people gaze upon it with an admira-|iety for suffering souls in purgatory! I find in the 
some startling warning to the living. Close by|tion aud awe which know no bounds. It is a|‘‘ Manual” of this confraternity some of the de- 
the foot of the stairs, at a table covered with| representation of the scene described in the verse |cisions of the holy congregation for indulgences 
black, and having a grinning skull in the middle,| of the Maccabees already quoted, and consists of |which sanction such proceedings on the part of 
sat three brothers in black, one of whom received | five wax figures, as large as life, in the ancient |the priests. It is not, therefore, a dishonesty, but 
money, and two of whom gave receipts for masses} Roman costume. The king Judas stands in an|a holy economical desire of the church to save 
that were to be said for souls. There seemed to} attitude of regal majesty, giving directions to two | time, and to turn its spiritual treasures to the best 
be no uniform price—for I heard chaffering about) soldiers, who have each a box of treasure, to take|account. Among these decisions of the holy con- 
it between the women and the salesman, just of the|them to Jerusalem; and two other soldiers, in|gregation of “ indulgences’ is the following : 
sort that one would hear at the stalls of meat or| shining helinets, and exaggerated wax-figury mar-| ‘‘ No. 4. The priests who celebrated the holy 
vegetables. I was strongly tempted to purchase) tial attitudes, stand by as attendants of the king. |mass for offerings received, may, with the same 
a mass for some /iving friend, and thus repeat an|I have before me as I write, a print of this wax-|communion, obtain a plenary indulgence for who- 
experiment of the Rev. Mr. Seymour; but my| work proof of the doctrine of purgatory, and of |ever demands a mass, and apply it for himself or 
friend, an older Roman than I, dissuaded me on| prayers for the dead, which I bought upon the|/or the dead. In like manner the priests who 
the ground that it might lead to our ejection./spot. It vividly recalls the absurd scene, which |celebrate for the dead and apply to them the 
The two clerks and the money-changer performed| evidently produced a profound impression upon |plenary indulgence of a privileged altar, may, in 


their functions in a very business way, in strong the minds of the people. Embody an idea, a/the same communion, obtain another plenary in- 


contrast to the lugubrivus appeals of those wlio| doctrine, or a legend for the uneducated Italian, |dulgence for which a mass. is necessary, and ap- 
shook the boxes and made the baiocchi clink in ajand then it is to him forevermore true. Did he|ply it to whomsoever they may please.” 
very importunate fashion. They had their quiet] not see it with his own eyes? But the most astounding part of this proceed- 
jokes, and their little subdued laughs in the face} From the chapel we ascended to the church. ing remains to be told. At the end of the octave 
of the skeleton that grinned upon them from the|It was crowded, and the smoke of candles andthe priests of this church of the dead find them- 
table. The perpetual appeal for the dead, and|the clouds of incense made the air thick and sick-| selves under an obligation to say such a number 
that rattling of the money-boxes constantly re-jening. An immense amount of mass-work was|of masses as it is literally impossible for them to 
minded me of Tetzel and his loud ery: ‘‘ As soon/going on. Brothers of the fraternity were re-|do if the whole staff should occupy every altar 
as the money clinks at the bottom of the box, a/ceiving money and giving receipts as below. Ajand do nothing else but mass-work day and night 
soul escapes from purgatory |’ high mass was in the process of being chanted for |for the ensuing year. In this emergency they go 
At the other end of the room was au altar| one whose body rested in a coffin elevated upon a|to the Pope, and he graciously gives them a dis- 
separated by a heavy rail, at which three priests| high, altar-like structure, around which were|pensation. Here again my friend contends that 
Were saying masses with impetuous rapidity. The) grouped about a dozen priests with lighted can-|there is a cruel cheat inflicted upon the living and 
altar was composed entirely of human skulls. A|dles, who chanted lustily. Other masses were at|the dead. The masses have been paid for. The 
large number of devotees were kneeling and join-|the same time performed at other altars. The|souls suffering in purgatory are panting for release, 
ing in the service, or “ assisting at the mass,” as| whole scene was a perfect Babel. All solemnity |or for the cooling efficacy and refreshment which 
the phrase is. One sight particularly attracted|seemed lost in the rush and hurry of the crowd of|come from this relief, which was publicly offered 
my attention. On many of the skulls the name/|holy business which pressed upon the weary-look- |for sale, fairly purchased, and honestly paid for, 
of the persons to whom they belonged, and the|ing brothers and the priests. and yet never given. And it is the Pope himself 
mode of their death and of their recovery, were| I subsequently learned from my old Roman \that inflicts this wrong. But my friend evidently 
inscribed. One of the brothers told me that these| friend, who suggested to me to go to this service, does not understand the extent of the Pope’s 
were often presented to the fraternity by the sur-|and who had studied all the tricks of the priest-|power. The Pope docs not dispense them from 
viving relatives and friends as pious offerings for| hood with intense curiosity and bitter prejudice, | performing this service; but by his plenary and 
the adornment and solemuization of the chapel,|some very curious facts with regard to the method | miraculous power makes it in fact to have been 
and as evidences of their gratitude to the good|which the priests adopt to discharge the obliga-'done, or at least provides that the efficacy of acts 
brothers. Many of the common people prefer] tion to say the innumerable masses which are paid | never performed shall not be wanting ! That this 
to see the boues of their friends cunsecrated|for during the week. The receipts which are|is the true explanation of the Pope’s agency, and 
oa pious use, and thus carefully preserved,|given for the masses which are to be said, are that it is not a violation of the contract, appears 
mither than to have them thrust into those/all numbered. I have one of them lying before |from another portion of the decisions of the holy 
lime-pits where they are soon resolved into the|me, which acknowledges that forty baivcchi have |congregation of indulgences. 
great death-heap into which the dead are knead-| been received, fur which two masses are due. It! No. 11. It is to be observed, finally, that dur- 
ed in the vaults of San Lorenzo. Before one|is a swall slip of paper, printed, but with blanks jing the year of the universal jubilee, commonly 
of these skulls a respectable middle-aged wo-|left for the date and vame and amount paid, which |called Anno Santo, all indulgences shall be sus- 
man was kneeling and praying in agony and{are filled up in writing. It is surmounted by a'pended. Notwithstanding this, various Popes, ia 
grief. She would occasivnally kiss the smooth! picture of the seal of the society, which is a skull|urder not to deprive the souls in purgatory of the 
forehead with passionate affection, and then re-|and cross bones, resting on hour-glasses, and sur-|benefits of the offerings of the faithful, have de- 
sume her prayer. No one but ourselves seemed; mounted by a cross, and encircled with the motto cided that indulgences may be extended to them 
to be surprised ‘or particularly to notice these out-|« Jn hoc signo vinces.” The following is a copy |through the agency of prayers!” Here the 
bursts of love and sorrow. Lt was the skull of|of the document: | Popes deerce that prayers shall be just as effica- 
her husband! How oddit seemed! How touch-| ‘Number 896. Venerable Archiconfraternita cious as masses—shall perforw the same function. 
ing, and yet how horrible, too! I did not know/di S. Maria dell’ orazioni e morti di Roma; Re-| He who can change prayers into masses, or make 
ow to feel about it—except to be sure that the/ ceived from Sig. Giacomo de Sextis, scudi, |the one do the duty of the other by his word and 
Whole exhibition was one which could have taken| forty baj., of offerings for two masses to be said | will, can he not as well give to masses which have 
place nowhere but at Rome ! in our church. This 6th of November, 1863.|not been said, or have been said only in promise 
Passing out of the door near the rail of the|The Deputy, C. Restori.” or intention, the same efficacy as to masses duly 
altar, and ascending a few steps, we emerge into} Now it seems that when the priests perform a performed? Why not? What is a Pope good for 
‘truly beautiful apartment. It may be called a|mass which has been paid for, they are in the|if he cannot do things like these? 
on, in which devotees rest after paying their| habit of adding to the name of the person forwhom! This manual is a wonderful little book. No 
Votions in the chapel. ne can sit in the deep|it is offered, as many of the numbers of these re-|one can conceive the heights, and depths, and 
‘mbrasure of the window and look directly dowa| ceipts as they can run over in their minds with- ‘lengths, and breadths of absurdity, and blasphemy, 
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and contradiction, and degradation of Rome in con- 
nection with this doctrine, who does not study 
some such work as this. Among other things it 
contains devotional thoughts for each day in No- 
vember, in connection with the dead, and the 
duty of praying and offering for them; and to 
these devotional meditations is added some won- 
derful history which shows the benefits of prayers 
and masses for the souls in purgatory. 


Mouse Power.—A man jn Scotland has trained 
a couple of mice, and invented machinery for en- 
abling them to spin cotton yarn. It is so con- 
structed that the mouse is enabled to make atone- 
ment to society for past offences by twisting and 
reeling 100 to 120 threads perday. To complete 
this, the little pedestrian bas to run 103 wiles. 
This journey it perfurms every day with ease. A 
halfpenny’s worth of oatmeal, he says, at 1s. 3d. 
pes peck, serves one of the treadmill culprits for 
five weeks. In that time it makes 110 threads 
per day, being an average of 3,850 threads of 25 
inches, which is nearly nine lengths of the reel. 
A penny is paid to a woman for every cut in the 
ordinary way. At this rate a mouse earns 9d. 
every five weeks; which is one farthing per day, 
or 7s. 6d. per annum. Take 6d. off for board, 





and ls. for machinery, and there will arise 6s. 
clear profit from every mouse yearly! The canny 
Scott is going to make application for the lease of 
an old empty house, 10 feet by 50 feet, and 50 
feet in height, which will hold ten thousand 
mouse-mills, besides sufficient room for keepers 
and some hundred of spectators. Allowing 200/. 


for rent and task-masters, 10,0007. to erect ma- 
chinery and 500/. for the interest, there will be 
left a balance of 2,300. per annum! Of course, 
the “hundreds of spectators” are likely to be 


also made to pay for their house-room, no less 
than the mice.—London Builder. 


The Planet Mars.—Prosessor Phillips, of Ox- 
ford, has published an interesting summary of the 
results of recent telescopic observation of the 
planet Mars. No doubt remains that the white 
patches, so long observed at the poles of the planet, 
are composed of snow. They change uniformly 
with the changes in the seasons. Red and green 
patches, also huve been discovered, which are 
supposed to indicate land and sea. By means of 
@ spectroscope the presence of an atmosphere has 
been made certain, deep enough to sustain life, 
and dense enough to bear up aqueous vapours, 
which may compensate, in part, for the smaller 
heat received from the sun. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrien.—News from England to Twelfth month 17th. 
Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, bas been suspended, and 
Sir Henry: Stork appointed temporary governor in his 
place. A full and impartial inquiry in relation to the 
late dreadful butcheries in that island has been ordered. 


President Johnson’s message to Congress was gener- 
ally received with favor in England and regarded as 
friendly. Some of the foreign papers speak of it in 
terms of eulogy. It is asserted that Spain has accepted 
the mediation of France and England in the difficulty 
with Chili. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, the sales of 
the week reaching 80,000 bales. Fair Orleans 23d. 
Middlings do. 213d. Breadstuffs dull, prices declining. 

Later advices from Brazil mention that a colony of 
American emigrants, chiefly southerners, have selected 
a site for a town near Raragnera. It lies between two 
small rivers, and can have railway connection with the 
capital. A tract of eight millions of acres of unoccu- 
pied government land has also been selected. It was 
expected that a flow of emigration from the States com- 
prising the late confederacy would soon set in. 

Unitrep Srates.—Jnternal Revenue —The receipts from 
this source between 6th mo. 30th and 12th mo, 22d last, 
amounted to nearly $171,000,000. 

New York.—The population of this State, according 
to the recent State census, is 3,831,777, an increase of 
363,282 since 1855. The population of the city of New 
York is 726,386, an increase of 96,482 in the last ten 
years. 

Freedmen.—A saving bank for coloured people es- 
tablished only three months ago, in Louisville, Ky., has 
received in deposits over $30,000. About $7000 have 
been received from coloured soldiers, originally from 
Kentucky, but now on duty in Texas. This bank isa 
branch of a national company called the “ Freedmen’s 
Savings and Trust Company,” chartered by Congress 
and approved by President Lincoln. 

The Equal Rights (coloured) League of North Caro- 
lina publishes an address disclaiming secrecy. Its 
object is to secure, by political and moral means, the 
repeal of all laws making colour qualifications. : 

The chairman of the South Carolina delegation to the 
President declares his belief that emancipation has al- 
ready increased the self-respect of the negroes, and 
many very prominent planters, hitherto successful in 
their business, are of opinion that the negroes, if proper- 
ly paid and well treated, will work under the new system. 

In western Texas the planters, farmers and freedmen 
are generally making contracts for the next year satis- 
factory to both parties. In central Texas the prospects 
are not so good, the planters being discouraged. On 
such as the sugar and cotton plantations of Brazos, 
Colorado, Correy and other streams, near the coast, 
General Gregory is making a tour and addressing the 
freedmen, with a view to persuade them to make con- 
tracts for labour next year. 

The county court at Wilmington, N. C., having sen- 
tenced two coloured men to be sold into servitude for 
five years for larceny, General Crook, commanding the 
district, annulled the sentence, on the ground that no 





laws can be enforced which’ make any distinction be- 
tween black and white. The statute provides for sell- 
ing free negroes, but not white men into servitude, and 
therefore may not be enforced. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 274. The total 
number of deaths in 1865 was 17,169, which is 413 less 
than in 1864. Of the whole number in 1865, 15,772 
were whites, and 1397 coloured. Total males 9,273, 
females 7,896. The city police made 39,179 arrests in 
the course of the year,—a much larger number than in 
any previous year. The number of lost children re- 
stored to parents by means of the police telegraph was 
3,219. The number of fires during the year was 435, 
and the estimated value of the property destroyed 
$1,269,000. 

Miscellaneous.—The War Department has ordered that 
military, department and division commanders shall re- 
|duce their civilian employees. Civilians discharged from 
the army are to have preference, and civilians who have 
not been in service will give way to men who have been. 

The -Post-office Department is constantly enlarging 
postal facilities in the South. Contracts have been 





The trials of the Fenian leaders continued, some of|made in Virginia and North Carolina, and to some ex- 


them have been sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
and others for fixed periods. 

It is reported that France has given England six 
months notice to terminate the extradition treaty, be- 
cause of the strict formalities required before the French 
offenders are given up. 

The Emperor of Austria arrived at Pesth, Hungary, 
on the 12th, and was received with much ceremuny and 
enthusiasm. In response to a speech of the burgomas- 
ter, he said he visited them full of confidence, and ex- 
pected full confidence in return. 

The Credit Mobilier, of Paris, bas contracted for a 
new Turkish loan of six million pounds sterling. It is 
to be issued in bonds of £20 each, at a price equivalent 
to about £13, repayable at par in twenty-one years. 


tent in South Carolina, Georgia and other States, be- 
ginning on the first of the year. 

Two pensioners and five widows of soldiers are all 
who now draw pensions for the revolution. 

The total product of the fisheries of the United States, 
according to the returns in the new volume of the 
census, was upwards of thirteen millions of dollars, 
($i 3,664,805.) More than one-half of the amount, or 
$7,749,300, was the proceeds of whale fisheries, and 
$4,183,503 representing the value of cod, mackerel and 
herring, &c. 

Confidence is felt that the Indians lately at war will 
now remain quiet. A medallion of the President will 
be given to those chiefs who adhere to their treaty stipu- 
lations. 


The Boston Journal says that the dividends for the 
past six months already announced by manufacturing, 
railroads and other corporations in New England, or 
which will shortly be made public, as they are payable 
in January, denote a degree of prosperity without a 
parallel. It has been the best six months ever known 
by the manufacturers of cotton, several paying as high 
as twenty-five per cent., while the dividends of the rail- 
roads are large, showing an increase over former years, 

North Carolina cast 18,527 votes for the ratification 
of the ordinance to prohibit slavery, and 3696 to reject 
it. 

The inaugural address of Gov. Patton, of Alabama, 
indorses the President’s reconstruction policy ; says the 
southern people will honorably and sincerely accept the 
results of the war, and calls for legislative action which 
shall provide full protection for the freedmen. He esti- 
mates the losses of Alabama by the war at $250,000,000 
in slaves, and in other property to as large an amount. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. and first inst.— Philadelphia.—American 
gold, 1443. Middlings cotton, 53 a 54 cts. Supertine 
flour, $7.50 a $8. Good and prime red wheat $2.25 a 
$2.30; white, $2.50 a $2.75. Rye, 95a $1. New yellow 
corn, 82 a 83 cts. Oats,51 cts. On the Ist inst., about 
1600 beef cattle were sold. Prices ranged at 11 a 13 cta, 
for common, 14 a 16 cts. for fair to good, and 16}. 17} 
cts. for prime and extra. Hogs sold at $12.50 a $14.50 
the 100 lbs. net. Sheep, 64 a 8 cts. per lb. gross for 
good fat sheep. 


RECEIPTS. 


From J. P. Lupton, O., $2, vol. 38; from J. Holloway, 
O., $2, vol. 39; from M. Willits. Agt., O., $2, vol. 39, 
and for J. Hoyle, and J. Hoyle, Jr., $2 each, vol. 39. . 


Erratum.—In the Receipts on page 136, instead of 
“J. Hoyle, Sr., and B. Hoyle, O., $2 each, vol. 39,” read 
“ B. Hoyle, Jr., O0., $4, vols. 38 and 39.” 

Received from Friends at Guernsey, O., per J. W., $10, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen. 


ERRATA. 


For “tears” read teems in the 3d line of the 2d stanza 
of “The Family,” in our last number. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila.’ 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., ¢ 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and. his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergond, 413 Spruce Street, Phila, 


The Office of the Treasurer of Friends’ Freedmen As- 
sociation bas been removed to the Provident Life and 
Trust Co., No. 111 South Fourth street. Friends baving 
contributions or collections will please leave them there 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock. 

Ricuarp Capsury, 7reas. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following numbers of “ The 
Friend,” and not wishing particularly to preserve them, 
would confer a favor and be paid full subscription p' 
therefor by forwarding them to Jobn Richardso, 
Agent, No. 116 North Fourth St., viz., vol. 38,- -Num- 
bers 1, 3, 7, 9, 12, and 27. Vol. 39,—Numbers } to9 
inclusive. 

—_——_—— 


Diep, Second month 21st, 1865, Isnazn Scort, in his 
73d year, a beloved member of Concord Monthly aad 
Particular Meeting, after a long and lingering illness, 
but strong in mind, and believing his days’ work was 


done. 
_— PRRARDRALR AISI ed 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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